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Health Dept. hits Purple Knights 


Local restaurants are assessed by Vermont Department of Health 


Purple 
Knights 
Pizza and 

Deli scores 
76 out of 100 


By Nick Babbitt 
Staff Writer 


In the Vermont Depart- 
ment of Health’s annual inspec- 
tion Purple Knights Pizza and 
Deli received the lowest score in 
Colchester, with 76 out of 100. No 


other facility in Colchester scored 
below an 81. 

“We were surprised by this 
year’s low score,” said Josh Kel- 
lie, Purple Knights Pizza and Deli 
manager. In the years I’ve been 
here, we’ve never scored below a 
90.” 









\ Photo 
by Mike 
Connors 


Inspections are done to en- 
sure food service establishments 
are providing healthy food in a 
safe environment, said Al Burns, 
Vermont Department of Health 
sanitarian supervisor. Each res- 
taurant. is scored on a 44-item 
checklist. Thirteen requirements 








Purple Knights Pizza 
& Deli health depart- 
ment critical viola- 
tions: 

¢Potentially hazardous 
food meets time and 
temperature requirements 
during storage, prepara- 
tion, display, service and 
transportation 


*Personnel must wash 


_ hands and use good 
hygienic practices, be free 
of jewelry and have aS 
trimmed 


¢Food ‘equipment and 
_ utensils must be properly 
| sanitized. 
_ «Necessary toxic items 
| must be properly stored, 
. separated, eed, and 
: used. : 


information provided bye Vermont Boe 
| of Health oe 





are considered critical risks to 
consumers, which are. directly 
related to food storage and han- 
dling, Burns said. 


See HEALTH, Page 3 


Library leak 
soaks books 


Thousands moved 
in response 


By Erik Wells 
Managing Editor 


Quick action by the college 
custodial staff kept damage at a 
minimum during a water leak on 
the second floor of the Durick li- 
brary in the early morning hours 
of Friday Feb. 29. 

Ninety-nine percent of the 
books that got wet will be saved, 
college archivist Liz Scott said. 

About 25 books were very 
wet from the water, she said. 
A number of other books were 
slightly dampened. Scott spent 
time Sunday afternoon accessing 
the damage. If one book on a shelf 
was damp then all the books were 
removed from it and aired out as a 
precaution, Scott said. 

Five to ten thousand books, 
were moved by the library staff 
Monday morning, library director 
John Payne said. 

The problem was discovered 
when a custodian entered the 
woman’s bathroom in the center 
of the library and saw water pour- 
ing out of a light fixture, night 
custodial supervisor Walter Reed 
said. 


See WATER, Page 4 


Wilderness program members help rescue injured climber during January trip 
Climber's first-aid efforts on Mount Cotopaxi in Ecuador helped save woman's foot 





Pt cag 
Photo by Mark Petersen 


Carrying the injured woman from left to right: Mike Wheeler, Matt Al- 
exander (behind Wheeler), Eben Widlund, Katie Forcheski and a guide. 


By Carolyn Smith 
Staff Writer 


While on a trip with the Wil- 
derness program, a group of St. 


Michael’s students helped rescue - 


a climber with a broken ankle. 
On Tuesday, Jan. 5, the stu- 
dents were climbing Mount Co- 
topaxi, in Ecuador, one of the 
world’s largest active volcanoes 
standing roughly 19,300 feet, 


_ when their help was needed. 


The climber, a woman from 
Finland, had ascended to about 
17,000 feet the night before, said 
junior Mark Petersen, an emer- 
gency medical technician for the 
Wilderness Program and St. Mi- 
chael’s Rescue. When she pro- 
ceeded to climb back down the 


next day, her foot got caught in 
the ice resulting in her falling 
300 feet and breaking her ankle, 
he said. 

- Around 10 a.m..on Jan. 5, 
when the group was in the process 
of a training hike, the climber’s 
guide sprinted down the moun- 
tain, Petersen said. He yelled for 
help and said his client was badly 
hurt, he said. 

“This probably had a dramat- 
ic effect on the timing of our trip,” 
said Eben Widlund, assistant di- 
rector of the Wilderness Program 
who is a trained EMT. 

Widlund stayed behind with 
the students while Marty Moli- 
toris, Wilderness instructor and 
EMT, climbed the mountain to 
rescue the woman, Petersen said. 


Molitoris wrapped the wom- 
an in a rope and carried her safe- 
ly to an altitude of 15,000 feet, 
where Widlund and the rest of the 
students carried her to the bottom 
of the mountain, Petersen said. 

The caretaker of the refuge at 
Mount Cotopaxi gave the group 
a canvas to carry the woman be- 
cause it was all they had, Petersen 
said. 

“This was just two wooden 
rods with a flat canvas in be- 
tween,” he said. 

~ The students took over from 
there with the help of other guides 
who were at the mountain, he 
said. 


See RESCUE, Page 4 
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Diversity week: Pro- 
gramming held to inform 
community on ways to 
move forward in think- 
ing about the issue. See 


Are you smarter then 

a St. Mike’s student? 
Honors program puts 

on program in model of 
popular game show. See 
Page, 10. 
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St. Michael’s 
baseball pre- 
pares for season 
with three former 
players on the 
coaching staff. 
See Page, 16. 
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SECURITY LOG 








Friday, Feb. 22 


12:23 a.m. Disturbance, Townhouse 300 


8:19 p.m. Burglary, Townhouse 300 
11 p.m. Odor complaint, Alumni Hall 


Sunday, Feb. 24 


12:29 a.m. Alcohol violation, Alumni Hall 
12:50 a.m. Nuisance complaint, Joyce Hall 
1:01 a.m. 911 hang up, Townhouse 300 
1:04 a.m. Drunkenness, Cashman Hall 
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Excerpts from Feb. 22-29, 2008, Security reports, 
provided by St. Michael's College Office of Safety and Security 





Tuesday, Feb. 26 


5:42 a.m. Found property, Off campus 

7:39 a.m. Parking complaint, Zone B 

6:38 p.m. Medical assist, Ross Sports Center 
10:05p.m. Larceny/theft, Ryan Hall 


Saturday, Feb. 23 


12:40 a.m. Trespass, Ryan Hall 





12:22 a.m. Noise complaint, Townhouse 300 


1:01 a.m. Noise complaint, Alumni Hall 
1:37 a.m. Disturbance, Townhouse 300 


1:57 a.m. Assist, Alumni Hall 
2:25 a.m. Drunkenness, Main Campus 
10:25 a.m. 911 hangup, Canterbury Hall 


10:32 a.m. 911 hang up, Canterbury Hall 


11:57 a.m. Assist, North Campus 
4:54 p.m. Crowd/gathering, Ross Sports Center 


5:55 p.m. Parking complaint, Rotunda 


6 p.m. Parking complaint, Rotunda 


Monday, Feb. 25 


7:21 p.m. Found property, Alliot Hall 


8:28 p.m. -Larceny/theft, Tarrant Center 


Thursday, Feb. 28 


3:31 p.m. Nuisance complaint, Ryan Hall 
3:50 p.m. Suspicious person, Lower 40 
5:15 p.m. Fire alarm, Canterbury Hall 
10:33 p.m. Trouble alarm, Canterbury Hall 
10:59 p.m. Suspicious person, Ryan Hall 


6:07 p.m. Nuisance complaint, Townhouse 200 
6:50 p.m. Motor vehicle theft, Cashman Hall 
9:28 p.m. Parking complaint, Townhouse 200 
10:15 p.m. Larceny/theft, Ryan Hall 


Friday, Feb. 29 


1:17 a.m. Fight, Off campus 
1:24 a.m. Fire alarm, Cashman Hall 





Diversity week goes i asa skin color 


Award-winning speakers come to SaaS to GISCUSS homophobia and homosexual diversity issues 


By Molly Barrett 
Staff Writer 


During the week of Feb. 
24, St. Michael’s College hosted 
Diversity Awareness Week, an 
attempt to address the lack of 
diversity on campus and spark 
conversation that could create 
change within the college. 

Events included — speakers, 
panel discussions with students, 
faculty and staff, and a slam po- 
etry reading. It was sponsored 
by the Diversity Coalition, with 
support from the MLK Society, 
Common Ground and the Peace 
and Justice Club. 

The week challenged stu- 
dents to consider the meaning of 
community by thinking outside 
the box, said Moise St. Louis, di- 
rector of multicultural affairs. 

The community has already 
acknowledged the lack of diversi- 
ty on campus. The week informs 
people and find ways to move for- 
ward, St. Louis said. 

“Part is education. Part is 
involvement. Part is seeing how 
we function as a community,” St. 
Louis said. 

Although St. Michael’s does 
have minimal diversity on cam- 
pus compared to other colleges, 
St. Louis said it needs to do much 
better. 

Kyle McElheney, sophomore 
and social director of Common 
Ground, said he thinks people fo- 
cus on ethnic diversity, but there 
is also diversity in the gay and 


lesbian population. 
Common Ground placed nine 
multi-colored cardboard cutouts 


- with facts on diversity around 


campus. This was part of the ef- 
fort to deliver facts that needed to 
be said, McElheney said. 

Common Ground wanted 
to bring more to diversity week, 
such as movies or more speakers, 
but there was a lack of communi- 
cation among clubs, he said. He 
said he hopes Common Ground 
will be more involved next year. 

“We have a lot of diversity 
awareness on this campus,” he 
said. “I think a lot of people take 
that for granted.” 

But the college may need to 
work on other aspects of diver- 
sity. 

Patricia Delaney, assistant 
professor of anthropology and 





Photo by Ali Destrempe 
Joe Bertolino speaks to audience on Wednesday, Feb. 27 at McCarthy Arts 
Center, about descriptions people have for their homosexual friends 


gender studies, said that the big- 
gest goal is to recognize the value 
of diversity on campus. 

“St. Michael’s is something 
like 96 percent white, and the 
world is not 96 percent white,” 
she said. 


Delaney is one of the found- 


ing members of the Diversity 
Working Group on campus, a 
newly-formed group aimed at 
making diversity a long-term 
commitment for the college. Di- 
versity Awareness Week is a good 
step toward, promoting a larger, 
ongoing conversation about di- 
versity, she said. 

“All of us have the oppor- 
tunity to expand our horizons,” 
Delaney said. “We are the richer 
for that.” 

The week was planned to be 
proactive, instead of just making 


everyone realize there’s no diver- 
sity here, said Andres Camilo, 
president of the Diversity Coali- 
tion, 

“During the Feb. 12 meeting, 
the Student Association unani- 
mously voted to donate $1,500 to- 
ward Diversity Awareness Week. 
The additional money paid for 
award-winning speakers Bil Lei- 
pold and Joe Bertolino, Camilo 
said. They have spoken across 
the country and have been called 
America’s best campus diversity 
artists for 2007. 

Seven St. Michael’s students 
saw the speakers at an Institute of 
Student Leadership Conference 
at the Embry-Riddle Aeronauti- 
cal University in Daytona Beach, 
Fla. this past summer, said Linda 
Tran, president of the MLK soci- 
ety. 

Leipold and Bertolino spoke 
of accepting people as they are 
and of the meaning of true leader- 
ship. The content of their speech 
and the examples they showed 
caught the attention of the stu- 
dents, Tran said. 

After the conference, Leipold 
and Bertolino agreed to speak at 
St. Michael’s for Diversity Aware- 
ness Week. Since St. Michael’s 
students saw them at the confer- 
ence, the Diversity Coalition was 
able to receive a $500 discount for 
the speakers. 

Their presentation, “When 
Gays Move into Mr. Roger’s 
Neighborhood,” provided both in- 
trospection and laughs among the 


audience at the McCarthy Arts — 
Center. 

About 70 students attended 
and listened to the speakers’ 
coming-out stories and exercises 
about overcoming stereotypes. 


_Leipold and Bertolino encour- 


aged students to internalize what 
they learned at the presentation 
and respond to the campus com- 
munity and beyond. They sug- 
gested starting» conversations 
about diversity and exercising the 
right to vote. 

Tran said she hopes the 
speakers inspired students to get 
more involved afterward, and to 
become more aware of what they 
could do to make a difference. 

The total cost of the week 
was about $4,600. This included 
speakers, the language connec- 
tions and food, Camilo said. They 
were allocated $3,100, and so the 
SA provided the additional $1,500 
necessary. 

“This would be a good change 
for S.A. to show support for di- 
versity and get students involved 
in it,’ he said. “We are bringing 
you guys the best.” _ 

Students should receive the 
best education possible, but are 
missing a huge potential to learn 
and prepare for the world when 
the school lacks diversity, St. 
Louis said. 

“Tt has to do with all of us,” 
St. Louis said. “It’s important for 
all of us.” 
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HEALTH: Sodexho needs to improve food storage 


Continued from Page 1 


According to the survey, 
Purple Knights Pizza and Deli 
was penalized for four critical 
risk violations. These were stor- 
age of food at improper tempera- 
ture, incorrect storage of. toxic 
material, improper sanitation of 
utensils and equipment and per- 
sonnel wearing jewelry. 

The violations are not as se- 
rious as they sound in the survey 
results, Kellie said. 

“We got marked off because 
several of our employees had rings 
or watches on,” he said. “Also our 
sanitizer had too-high a pH lev- 
el. Believe it or not, you can get 
marked off for that. We’re happy 
because they (the deductions) 
were not food-related. We are re- 
quired to maintain a high level of 
cleanliness all year round.” 

Since the results of the sur- 
vey, Purple Knights Pizza and 
Deli has addressed the problems, 
Kellie said. An employee meet- 
ing was held to better educate the 
staff. 

“We're trying to tighten 
things up,” Kellie said. “So far 
we haven’t had any noticeable de- 
crease in customers.” 

St. Michael’s students have 


taken little notice to Purple 
Knights Pizza and Deli’s health 
survey score, junior Jacob Chad- 
wick said. 

“It’s definitely bad to see a 
score that low,” Chadwick said, 
“but it’s the closest place to walk 
for food off campus. It’s good ,too 
so I’ll keep going there.” 

If a business scores below a 

“70, health department asks close 
until the violations have been 
dealt with, Burns said. 

“Tt’s only recommended that 
an establishment shut down if it 
should score below a 70,” Burns 
said. “However if they do not 
close, we will bring a health risk 
violation against them.” 

The Green Mountain Dining 
Room scored an 89 and received 
one critical risk violation for stor- 
ing food at the wrong tempera- 
ture. 

“We had a few concerns with 

- broken tiles and water getting into 
the walls,” said Hank Strashnick, 
director of dining services, “We 
didn’t want to see any bacteria or 
mold developing.” 

It is difficult to prepare for 
the yearly inspection because 
staff never know when it will oc- 
cur, Strashnick said. 


“It’s almost easier for a large 
establishment to maintain a high 
level of sanitation because there 
are so many workers,” Strashnick 
said. 

St. Michael’s dining services 
do not rely solely on the health 
department survey to gauge the 
safety of its facilities, Strashnick 
said. 

Sodexho, the college’s food 
supplier, has a contract with an 
outside firm, the National Sanita- 
tion Foundation, that administer 
further inspections. The National 
Sanitation Foundation — scores 
restaurants on two 100-point 
categories, physical and food 
safety. Sodexho scored a 100 on 
the physical inspection and a 95 
on the food safety inspection, 
Strashnick said. 

For example a 148 burger 
came off the grill instead of the 
required 155 degrees. 

“We do about 150 burgers for 
lunch everyday,” Strashnick said. 
“Tt was just a small error.” 

The health department food 
service inspection scores do not 
tell the whole story of how an es- 
tablishment operates, Strashnick 
said. 

“You can’t compare scores 


between places,” he said. “Some 
places only serve sandwiches and 
don’t deal with anything hot. Also 
there could be infractions one day 
that would not occur on a daily 
basis. For instance, an empty pa- 
per towel dispenser is an infrac- 
tion.” 

Facilities fixed several minor 
problems with the dining hall, 
Strashnick said. 

The relationship with the 
health department is not adver- 
sarial, but educational, Strashnick 
said. 

“In the six states that I have 


worked in, The Vermont crew 
(health department) is the most 
thorough, fair and progressive,” 
he said. 


Popular Colchester restaurants scores: 


Juniors Italian, 96 

Unwinders, 94 
Dunkin’ Donuts, 90 

Knight Stand Cafe, 87 
-Ming’s Restaurant, 83 


Green Mountain Dining Room, 89 
Purple Knights Pizza and Deli, 76 


Restaurant evaluations: http://healthvermont.gov/apps/restaurant_scores/ 


_ RestaurantScores.aspx 








Car share program introduced in Burlington 


Program plans to alleviate traffic and parking problems with environmentally friendly approach 


By Megan Davin 
Staff Writer 


The Green Mountain Car 
Share program may be the an- 
swer for those looking to be more 
environmentally-friendly in. the 
Burlington area. 

Annie Bourdon, lead orga- 
nizer of the program, introduced 
it at a Feb.13 meeting at the Main 
Street Landing in Burlington. 
The program is expected to be up 
and running by September 2008, 
Bourdon said. It will give people 
who do not own a car the chance 
to have regular access to one, she 
said. 

The program is a communi- 
ty-based non-profit organization, 
Bourdon said. 

“Sharing cars is environ- 
mentally-friendly, affordable and 
provides low income families 
with affordable access to using a 
vehicle,” she said. 

Any community member 
with a clean driving record and 
valid driver’s license can join 
Green Mountain Car Share, 
Bourdon said. The program is 
still looking to expand on these 
requirements, but the plans have 
not been finalized, she said. 

The program will assess fees 
for using the vehicles, Bourdon 
said. 

“Customers have access to 
the cars 24 hours a day and pay 
an hourly and mileage fee,” Bour- 
don said. 

Support for the program is 
in part provided by those who 
are concerned for environmental 
sustainability, Bourdon said. 

“There is a lot of excitement. 
It is timely and popular, and many 


people are looking for more ways 
to become sustainable,” she said. 
“Our goal is by 2014 to be finan- 
cially stable as a company.” 

The car share program may 
make people more conscious of 
when they do their shopping, 
Bourdon said. Instead of making 
several trips a week to run er- 
rands, participants in the program 
may make one trip and get every- 
thing they need done in one day, 
she said. 

The University of Vermont 

‘is building a partnership with 
Green Mountain Car Share to 
bring four to six cars to its cam- 
pus, said Kathy Decarreau, direc- 
tor of transportation and parking 
at the university. Driving to class 
is not an option for UVM students 
because there is not parking near 
their academic buildings, she 
said. 

“More people are deciding 
not to have a car in Burlington,” 
Decarreau said. “This is due to 
the fact that it is a small city with 
public transportation and most 
things are within walking dis- 
tance.” i 

The shared cars at UVM 
would be available to students, 
faculty, staff and residents in- 
volved in the program, Decarreau 
said. ; 

“The car share would allow 
local residents without a car ac- 
cess to one so they can travel out- 
side of the bus routes,” she said. 

UVM junior Danielle Varca- 
sia said the program would be 
beneficial as long as the prices 
were reasonable for college stu- 
dents, some of which don’t have 
jobs. 

“T don’t have my car on cam- 





ike Connors 


The Green Mountain Car Share program could reduce the parking 
problem on campus and in downtown Burlington. 


pus,” Varcasia said. “partly be- 
cause it’s awful in the winter, but 
mainly (because) it’s way too ex- 
pensive to get a parking permit.” 

In contrast to St. Michael’s 
$90 yearly zone parking fee, 
UVM students pay $500 a year. 

At UVM, many cars are un- 
used because students walk or 
take the bus to class, Decarreau 
said. 

A car share program on 
campus would be well received, 
Varcasia said. 

“I think if a system like 
this were to be put in place that 
it would get a positive reaction,” 
Varcasia said. “Fewer students 
may decide to bring their cars 
to school, which would alleviate 
some of the parking problems on 
campus.” 


Decarreau hopes students 
living off-campus will use the car 
share to avoid congested parking 
in downtown Burlington when 
they go to class, she said. 

Middlebury College has used 
a similar program, Zip Car, since 
September 2007. The college has 
two vehicles on campus for stu- 
dent, faculty and staff use. 

“The great thing is that par- 
ents can buy gift certificates for 
their kids,” said Jenny Larios Ber- 
lin, general manager of Zip Car 
for universities. 

A car share program at St. 
Michael’s would reduce the de- 


‘mand for parking, said Peter 


Soons, director of Safety and Se- 
curity. 

“It will be most successful 
where there is also public trans- 


portation,” Soons said. “It may 
not reduce traffic but it could re- 
duce storage space for vehicles.” 
St. Michael’s first-years can- 
not have cars on campus first se- 


. mester. A car share would allow 


them to have a car to travel, first- 
year Joe Leuci said. 

“Tt would be convenient for 
freshmen,” he said. “It would 
make it a lot easier for freshmen 
looking to get groceries and stuff 
and just getting a break from be- 
ing on campus, because the bus is 
always late to the bus stop.” 

Car sharing would be more 
convenient than riding the bus, 
Leuci said. 

“T have my car because it 
makes for an easy commute if I 
ever have to go home,” he said. 
“Tt’s much easier to run any er- 
rands that I have to do, and I can 
go skiing if I want.” 

The program would be most 
beneficial to students who do not 
have a car, junior Ana Konopka 
said. 

“There isn’t anywhere im- 
mediately around campus that 
you can walk to if you need gro- 
ceries or shampoo or something,” 
Konopka said. “I would probably 
use a car share program if it was 
easily accessible and affordable, 
especially if I needed to get some- 
where that wasn’t bikeable.” 

Although the Green Moun- 
tain Car Share program is still 
being planned and organized, it 
has created a local buzz, Bourdon 
said. The hope is that people will 
ease up on driving and share a 
car, she said. 
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Mount Cotopaxi is one of the world’s largest active velcanoes standing roughly 19,300 feet in Ecuador’s Andes Mountains. 


Photo courtesy of Eben Widlund 


RESCUE: Action by St.Michael’s climbers prevents woman’s foot from being amputated 


Continued from Page 1 


The altitude was higher than 
what the students were accus- 
tomed to, sophomore Chris Bar- 
rett said. 

“It was hard to breathe,” he 
said. 

Despite the altitude, the stu- 
dents were able to use the medical 
knowledge they had- 

“IT got to see Eben put all 
those medical things he taught us 
into use,” Barrett said. 

The terrain of the mountain 
varied, from slippery snow to vol- 
canic ash, Widlund said. 

“Tt was all ice and a really 
rocky ravine,” Barrett said. 

Despite the help of many, the 
group still ran into trouble carry- 
ing the woman down the moun- 
tain, sophomore Mike Wheeler 
said. 

“Tt’s fairly tiring to lift some- 
one up like that over your shoul- 
der and keeping it steady, having 


to stop every 10 feet or so,” he 
said. 

Widlund, agreed the carry 
out was difficult. 

“Tt was probably one of the 
rougher carry outs I’ve done,” 
Widlund said. 

Four of the five students had 
some wilderness medical train- 
ing, Widlund said. 


Senior Katie Forcheski had ~ 


first-responder training, which 
helped her, she said. 


“I kind of knew what to do, 


and I kind of knew what we were 
in for,” she said. - 

However, the carry out was 
harder than what she expected, 
Forcheski said. 

The trip was put on hold for 
three hours to rescue the climber 
and carry her to safety, Wheeler 
said. 

A crowd of people followed 
the group as they carried the 


- climber back to the refuge, Pe- 


tersen said. 





Photo courtesy of Eben Widlund 


The students and leaders of the wilderness trip carry the injured climber 
down the mountain, where she was taken to the hospital. 


“Tt was almost religious like,” 
he said. 

No one was allowed inside 
the refuge, the mountain’s base- 
camp, except for Petersen, Wid- 
lund, and Molitoris, because they 
had EMT training, Petersen said. 

After the woman complained 


she could not feel her foot, the 
three of them cut off the woman’s 
boot to find her foot not pointing 
in the right direction, Petersen 
said. They warmed up her foot, 
and put a splint on with a warm 
bottle of water, he said. 

If they had not assisted the 


he said. 


woman, her foot would have been 
amputated, he said. 
Widlund, Molitoris and him- 
self carried the woman down an- 
other 500 feet to an ambulance 


which drove her three hours over _ 
bumpy roads to a hospital, Pe- | 


tersen said. 

“Her ambulance was a | range 
rover,” he said. 

The process reminded the 


_ students of. the risks that-are.in- — 


volved with climbing, Wheeler 
said. 

“It definitely put us on elke 
just being reminded that we are 


participating in a sport that can | 


be dangerous from time to time,” 


Widlund said the ee 
was also a reminder for him ve 
problems can arise. 

“Tt allows your mind set to 
change that accidents do happen 


in the mountains,” Widlund said. 





WATER: leak in Durick 


Continued from Page 1 


The warm water then sprayed 
from the posts that hold the light 
fixtures in about one-fourth of the 
second floor in the older round 
part of the library, Reed said. 
This lasted for about thirty min- 
utes. Water continued to drip un- 
til about 6 a.m. It was like it was 
raining, Reed said. 

The water came from an 
area in the library known as the 
penthouse, in the attic above the 
second floor. A coil for an air 
handler that deals with building 
ventilation split in the minus 
12 degree outside temperature, 
college heating and ventilation 
supervisor Alan Sutton said. This 
caused water to pour out, he said. 
The problem was corrected by 8 
a.m. Friday, Sutton said. 

Custodians worked through 
the night to vacuum the water, 
BON said. The main concern was 


a oe 


preventing it from leaking to the 
first floor, he said. 

“Custodians were _ there 
almost immediately, Sutton said, 
“by the time I got there almost 20 
minutes later clean-up was under 
control.” — 

The quick. response to the 
leak was crucial in preventing 
large scale damage to books, 
Scott said. 

“Tt’s just a good thing it didn’t 
happen on a Friday night when 
there’s no custodial staff on duty,” 
Scott said. 

The library was fortunate the 
leak was contained as quickly as 
it was, she said. 

Plastic tarps and blowers 
were put in place Friday morning 
to dry out the area. The library 
staff moved wet books to the 
basement to dry them out. ' 

“T really praise my custodials 
for acting quickly by getting bags 
to cover ie shelves,” Reed said. 





Photo by Mike Connors 


First-year Tayler Engel helps dry books Friday in Durick Library after a water leak as part of his work: study job. 


Corrections 


Name error: In the Feb. 26 article, “Propos- 
al to change LSRs,” Senior Megan Parker’s 


first name was misspelled. 


Name error: In the Feb. 26 Diversity Aware- - 
ness Week box, Bil Leipold’s first name was" 
misspelled. 


pact error: Ey the Feb. A doa “Basket_ 


ball brings out crowd,” WWPV did not provide 
free food, the A-Team did. 


Fact error: In the Feb. 26 article, “Alumni 


center to be built this summer,” the oe. 
_ LEAD is incorrect. It is LEED, Renee pall in 
: pig and Pipl hae et eho i 
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NEws 


Big day for Democrats in four state primaries 


Texas and Ohio are key for Obama and Clinton in close race; 444 delegates at stake 


Democratic and Republican primaries will be held in 
Texas, Ohio, Rhode Island and Vermont today. For the 
Democrats, front-runners Sen. Hillary Clinton, D-N.Y. 
and Sen. Barack Obama, D-Ill. are separated by an 
estimated 102 delegates through the Feb. 19 prima- 








ries, according to CNN. At stake today are 444 total 
delegates for Democrats in the four state primaries. 
Obama’s estimated 1,369 delegates represent 67.6 
percent of the 2,025 needed to secure the nomination, 
while Clinton’s 1,267 delegates represent 62.6 percent 


of the number needed. Republican front-runner Sen. 
John McCain, R-Ariz. has secured an estimated 1,033 
of the 1,191 delegates needed for the nomination. 
There are 265 delegates at stake for the Republicans 
today. 





Delegates at stake for Democrats 
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Estimated total of delegates awarded to Obama and Clinton through Feb. 19. 
2,025 delegates are needed to secure the Democratic Party nomination. 


Undergraduate 


There are so many reasons to take a 
summer course at Saint Michael’s 


m= Complete classes in less time 
@ Take advantage of lower tuition 
m Get ahead in your studies 

m@ Enjoy smaller class sizes 

m@ Experience summer in Vermont 


BIOLOGY 


Human Nutrition (BI 108A) - 3cr. 

Monday, Wednesday, Friday, 9:00 a.m.-1:00 p.m. 

May 19-June 6 

Lab Fee $75. LSR: Natural/Mathematical Sciences (Lab Science) 


BUSINESS 
Financial Accounting (BU 141) - 4cr. 
Monday-Friday, 8:00-10:50 a.m., May 19-June 13 


Managerial Accounting (BU 143) - 3cr. 
Monday-Friday, 8:00-10:00 a.m., June 16-July 11 


Management & Organizational Behavior 
(BU 303) - 4cr. 

Monday-Friday, 8:00-10:50 a.m., May 19-June 13 

LSR: Social Science/Organizational Studies 


SAINT 
MICHAEL’S 
COLLEGE 


Source: CNN.com 


2500 


ONLINE COURSES 


OMPUTER SCIENCE 


Introduction to Computing (CS 101) - 4cr. 
Monday-Friday, 9:00-11:30 a.m., 1:00-2:15 p.m. 

May 19-June 6 

LSR: Mathematical Science 


ENGLISH 


‘\ 
Introduction to Literary Studies 
(EN 123) - 4cr. 
Monday-Friday, 9:00 a.m.-12:30 p.m., May 19-June 6 
LSR: Literary Studies 
Special Topics in Film: The Road Movie 
(EN 403) - 4cr. 
Tuesday & Thursday, 6:00-10:00 p.m., May 19-June 19 
LSR: Literary Studies 


FINE ARTS 


Drawing | (AR 205) - 3cr. 
Monday-Friday; 9:00-11:30 a.m., May 19-June 6 
Studio Fee $60. LSR: Artistic Expression 


Calligraphy (AR 313) - 3cr. 
Monday-Friday, 1:00-3:30 p.m., May 19-June 6 
Studio Fee $50. LSR: Artistic Expression 


ee 


Ceramics |: Wheel Throwing (AR 327) 
- 3cr. 

Tuesday & Thursday, 4:00-8:00 p.m., May 19-June 19 
Burlington City Arts Clay Studio, Main St., Burlington 
Studio Fee $100. LSR: Artistic Expression 


Rudiments of Music (MU 101A) - 3cr. 
Monday-Friday, 2:00-4:30 p.m., May 19-June 6 
LSR: Artistic Expression 


World Music (MU 352A) - 3cr. 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday, 1:00-3:30 p.m., May 19-June 13 
LSR: Artistic Expression 


HISTORY 

U.S. History Since 1865 (HI 103) - 3cr. 
Monday-Thursday, 5:30-8:15 p.m., May 19-June 13 

LSR: Humanities/Historical Studies 


MATHEMATICS 

Finite Math (MA 101) - 3cr. 

Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, Friday, 9:00-11:30 a.m. 
June 30-July 25 

LSR: Mathematical Sciences 


"STUDY ABROAD COURSE 


Italian Language and Culture (IT 108) - 2cr. = May 18 - May 31 
= Description: Italian Language and Culture Study Tour to Rome, Florence, Venice, and Milan. 
= Pre-requisites: Two semesters of Italian or equivalent. 


To learn about eligibility, cost, and the date for an informational meeting, contact 
Professor Adrian Languasco at 802.654.2437. 


For the most current information and registration/housing forms: 802.654.2571 


Dealing with Delegates 


Delegates for Democrats are awarded proportionally in 

each state, based on the percentage of votes a candidate 
received. For Republicans, it depends on the state. Some 
are awarded proportionally, while others give all the states’ 
delegates to the winner. To secure the Republican Party 
nomination 1,191 delegates are needed and 2,025 del- 
egates are needed for the Democratic Party. There are also 
superdelegates awarded at each party’s national convention 
by party officials and officeholders. 


Graphics by Nick Martin, reporting 
by Erik Wells 


Elementary Statistics (MA 102) - 3cr. 
Monday & Wednesday, 5:00-8:15 p.m. 

May 19-June 27 (No class May 26) 

LSR: Mathematical Sciences 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
First Semester French (FR 101) - 4cr. 
Monday-Friday, 8:00-10:50 a.m., May 19-June 13 
Second Semester French (FR 102) - 4cr. 
Monday-Friday, 8:00-10:50 a.m., June 16-July 11 

LSR: Second Language Requirement 

First Semester Spanish (SP 101) - 4cr. 
Monday-Friday, 9:00-11:50 a.m., June 16-July 11 
Second Semester Spanish (SP 102) - 4cr. 


Monday-Friday, 9:00-11:50 a.m., July 14-August 8 
LSR: Second Language Requirement 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 
Introduction to Politics (PO 101) - 3cr. 
Monday-Friday, 9:00 a.m.-12:45 p.m., May 19-May 30 
LSR: Social Science/Organizational Studies 


American Foreign Policy (PO 203) - 3cr. 
Monday-Wednesday, 5:00-8:30 p.m., May 19-June 11 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Introduction to Psychology (PS 101) - 3cr. 
Monday-Friday, 10:00 a.m.-2:00 p.m., May 19-May 30 
LSR: Social Science/Organizational Studies 

Abnormal Psychology (PS 256A) - 3cr. 


Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, 5:00-8:15 p.m., May 19-June 12 
Prerequisite: PS 101 / LSR: Social Science/Organizational Studies 


Abnormal Psychology (PS 256B) - 3cr. 
Monday-Friday, 10:00 a.m.-2:00 p.m., July 14-July 25 
Prerequisite: PS 101 / LSR: Social Science/Organizational Studies 


SOCIOLOGY 


Introduction to Anthropology (SO 109) - 3cr. 
Monday-Friday, 1:00-3:00 p.m., May 19-June 13 
LSR: Social Science/Organizational Studies 


CLASSES ARE HELD ON 
CAMPUS UNLESS 
OTHERWISE NOTED. 
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OPINION 





Editorial 
Fill ‘er up 


ust when we thought $3 was the tipping point, gas 
prices are expected to rise to $4 a gallon this spring in 
some areas, according to a Feb. 26 article in The New 
York Times. 

The national average price for regular fuel is now $3.16 
a gallon, up from $2.45 last year, a 71-cent increase. 

If your car has a 13-gallon tank, you spend $8.75 more 
every time you fuel up. If you refuel once a week, you’ve 
spent $455 more on gas this year. 

Still want to take that cross-country road trip over 
spring break? 

Rising gas prices are making it more difficult for college 
students to travel, even between home and school. This isn’t 
another “broke college student” rant — everyone is affected 
by the price of gas. People are traveling less because of it: 
an estimated 65 percent of 
Americans say they would 
change their driving hab- 
its if gas prices reach $4 
a gallon, according to a 
2007 study from the Au- 
tomotive Aftermarket In- 
dustry Association. 

College students are 


Costtofillup | 


SUV, 25.4-galion tank 
> At $3/gallon = $76.20 
& At $4/gallon=$101.60 
Difference = $25.40 


Midsize sedan, 18.5-gallon — 


tank 
Pm At $3/galion = $55.50 
> At $4/gallon=$74.00 _ 


always told to get out there 
and see the world (espe- 
cially if they’ve lived in 


Difference = $18.50 Vermont their whole life), 
but today we have to con- 
sider the price of getting 
there. Weekend trips to 
visit friends at other col- 
leges or to go home are 
less frequent because stu- 
dents can’t pay for the gas. 
The ski and snowboard 
bunnies are lucky to have 
a Student Association- 
funded bus to get to the mountain every weekend. 

But the solution isn’t to stay inside. There are ways to 
cope with the cost of fuel. If you’re going downtown, take 
the bus. It’s free. Carpool home on breaks. This would be 
especially easy for all of you “10 minutes outside Boston” 
residents. You can even send out a mass e-mail a la Grace 
Kelly to ask other students for a ride (offering to bring snacks 
— and to chip in for gas — are always good selling points). 

We can’t lower the gas prices, so we have to deal with 
them. The key is to find the most cost-efficient way to do 
so, one $50 fill-up at a time. 


Compact sedan, 13.2-galion 
tank 


& At $3/gallon = $39.60 
® At $4/gallon=$52.80 
Difference = $13.20 


Numbers from Fox News, based on 
2006 car models 


— Courtney Lamdin 
executive editor 





What's your view? Send a letter of 250 words orlessto 
- the editor on any subject related to St. Michael’s College 

by e-mail at defender@smevt.edu. Hope to hear from you - 

soon. | soe Ss : oo 


MISSION 


DEFENDER “STATEMENT 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run news- 
paper of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, profession- 
ally and ethically report the news affecting the lives of students 
and the community. . 

The Defender is a designated public forum. Student editors 
make all content decisions. We believe in the freedom of expres- 
sion. We encourage our readers to express their views at any 
time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to ar- 
ticles that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. The 
Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will be edit- 
ed only for grammar, spelling, good taste, and sometimes length. 








ee 
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PHOTO OF THE WEEK | Freezing in February 


Photo by Mike Connors 
Icicles freeze onto the junction between Jeanmarie and St. Edmund’s halls on Thursday, Feb. 28. 
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THE ARMY ADVANTAGE FUND. 
BECAUSE SOLDIERS DESERVE MORE. 


Now the Army gives you more choices for your future. Earn up ides. 1001018) 
to start the business of your dreams or buy the home you always wanted. 
Log onto goarmy.com/aaf to learn more about the Army Advantage Fund. 


(UsaRMY) 


ARMY STRONG: _ 


2008. Paid for by the United States Army. All rights reserved. 
a 
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Campus 
SPEAKS 


What de you think about 


sharing a car with strangers 
to save the envitonment? 








“I think that not many people 
would do it.” 


Craig Ledoux, ’10 


“I think it’s a good opportunity, 
especially for those students 
who don’t have a car.” 


Chelsea Kimball, ’08 


“I think it’s creepy, but I’m all 
for saving the environment.” 


Hana Glennon, ’09 


“| like hippie ideas, as long as 
they are well thought out and 
can actually be implemented.” 


Kevin Quinn, ’09 





“| think it’s fine, unless they 
offer me candy first.” 


Jamie Minchello, 09 


“Sure, if they are trustwor- 
thy. | think it would be a good 
Cause.” 


Jessica Brantl, 10 


“Save the environment. 
Fo-sho.” 


Vincent Levesque, ’09 


“It seems kinda weird to me. | 
like having my own car.” 


Garrett Calkins, ’10 
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Yearbook photos from the St. Michael’s Hilltop 
Fine arts professor Peter Harrigan (left) and the Rev. Richard Berube returned to St. Michael’s after graduation. 


Welcoming community feeling 


brings alumni back for work 


By Michelle Thomas 
Staff Writer 


Claiming a computer in one 
of the Jeanmarie labs would be 
a lot more difficult if there was 
only one computer lab and eight 
PCs. Some of today’s full-time 
faculty could attest to this about 
30 years ago when they were stu- 
dents here. 

Over the years, some gradu- 
ates have returned to teach at St. 
Michael’s. 

The Rev. Richard Berube 
began his first year of college in 
1961. In ’62, Berube spent a year 
training at the Edmundite No- 
vitiate in Mystic, Conn. and re- 
turned to St. Michael’s to gradu- 
ate in ’66. 

“Tt was all male when I went 
here. That’s one of the bigger 
changes in the school,” he said. 

As a philosophy major, 
Berube hoped to return to St. 
Michael’s. He began teaching in 
1970, when the school became 
co-ed. 

“Tt knew I would be an 
Edmundite priest and that I en- 
joyed academic pursuits, and 
those two factors fit together here 
at SMC,” he said. 

Although the Catholic popu- 
lation in both students and fac- 
ulty is smaller than when Berube 
studied here, the campus ministry 
is much more active now, he said. 

“There are many more 
programs, retreats and things 
through the M.O.V.E office that 
students can engage in,’ Berube 
said. “There is also a much larger 
staff, which includes women.” 

There is more activity outside 
the classroom, he said. However, 
events like sports matches get less 
supported today. There are more 
opportunities but a smaller turn- 
out, Berube said. 

“Basketball was the big thing. 
Everyone would show up for the 
games,” he said. 


The current curriculum 


places a greater emphasis on each 
student’s major. Double majors 
and minors weren’t even heard of, 
Berube said. 

The Rev. Joseph McLaugh- 
lin followed a similar path as 
Berube. He attended St. Michael’s 
in *61 and then trained to be an 
Edmundite before graduating in 


66. McLaughlin started at St. | 


Michael’s as a history major but 
left with a degree in philosophy. 

After being ordained, 
McLaughlin was asked by the 
Edmundites to come back where 
he began teaching in the theol- 
ogy and political science depart- 
ments. 


“St. Michael’s seemed 
like a nice place to 
work.” 


Peter Harrigan, 
fine arts professor 


“T am here because of the 
connection with the Edmundites,” 
McLaughlin said. 

McLaughlin came to St. 
Michael’s wanting to be a his- 
tory teacher. He never thought he 
would teach here, but after be- 
coming an Edmundite, he consid- 
ered it, he said. 

McLaughlin also attended 
St. Michael’s before it became co- 
ed. 

“The S.A. would have to ar- 
range to have girls sent from an- 
other school for the dances,” he 
said. 

_ Today’s first-years and soph- 
omores are not required to have 
ROTC training as McLaughlin 
was. Students would have weekly 
drills, be required to dress in uni- 
form and march for three hours, 
McLaughlin said. 

Fine arts professor Peter 


- Harrigan graduated from St. Mi- 
_chael’s in ’83. He double majored 


in English and theater. In 1991, he 
began teaching. 
“Tt was sort of a pipe dream. 


St. Michael’s seemed like a nice 


place to work,” Harrigan said. 

Don and Joanne Rathgeb, 
the two founders of the fine arts 
department, had a great relation- 
ship with their students, Harrigan 
said. 

“The two of them didn’t di- 
rectly influence my decision to 
teach here, but the great examples 
that they set and the high stan- 
dards they held definitely helped,” 
he said. 

Harrigan was born in New 
Hampshire and grew up all 
around the Northeast. For Harri- 
gan, St. Michael’s had the “com- 
plete package.” 

“T knew that if I worked here 
I would have the ability to work at 
a place I really care about and live 
in a spectacular area close to my 
family,” Harrigan said. 

Harrigan agreed with Berube 
that there have been a lot more 
technological advances. 

“When I went here, there 
was one computer lab in Jeanma- 
rie with eight computers, no one 
owned their own computer,” Har- 
rigan said. . 

Both Harrigan and Berube 
agreed that the faculty has not 
only become larger over time, 
it has also become much more 
diverse in terms of gender, race 
and background. Harrigan had 


many of the professors that still. 


work here today. Now he has the 
chance to know them on a differ- 


ent level. - 


The core of the college has 
stayed intact despite some of the 
cosmetic changes, Harrigan said. 
Through St. Michael’s, Harrigan 
sees how a community works and 
how to function within that com- 


‘munity, he said. 


“It is the heart of what St. 
Michael’s College really is,” Har- 
rigan said. 


— 
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By Tessa Schraven 
Sports Editor 


LIBRA: (Sept. 23-Oct. 22) 
The attitude you’ve been giving others may come back to 


haunt you. Go to church to cleanse yourself and make your 
parents proud. 


SCORPIO: (Oct. 23-Nov. 21) 


You are a party animal lately. Convince others to join you 
for a night of Twister, Cranium and chess. 


SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) 


Remember when you said you were going to take a night 
off? Do it and wake up full of energy. 


CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 
The amount of fun you’ve been having has been leaving 


you bandaged and bruised. Note to self: punching walls 
hurts. 


AQUARIUS: (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 


Your life has been a blur between school and friends. A 
dinner and movie night on Church Street will relieve your 


stress. trard ae fied ; frarnf 


PISCES: (Feb. 19-March 20) 


Cabin fever? Visit a friend to get away for the night and 
meet new people. 


ARIES: (March 21-April 19) 


After the long week, happy hour $2 drafts are calling your 
name. Start early to forget about it. 


TAURUS: (April 20-May 20) 


Put on your favorite grey sweatpants, make a trip to 
Blockbuster and retreat to a long evening of relaxing with 
Julia Roberts and Richard Gere. 


GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) ‘ 


Give yourself a break and don’t worry for once. Spend 
some money and buy new spring clothes to remind 
yourself of your spring break trip. ; 


CANCER: (June 21-July 22) 


Work, work, work. It’s not all about play, especially since 
you'll be finding yourself drowned with work the next few 
days. 


LEO: (July 23-Aug. 22) 
It’s all about you right now, and yes, that means being 


selfish. Look to your friends for a good laugh at Good 
Luck Chuck, and eat late because it’s totally worth it. 


VIRGO: (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) _ 


Wow, the weather is truly starting to get to you. Dream 
about the beach, Crocs and being lazy for a week to solve - 
the misery. 








Photo by Ali Destrempe 


Gary Baker drives the evening shift Monday through Friday. He began working for St. Michael’s at the 


beginning of this semester. 


New driver shuttles students 
from Main to North Campus 


By Erin Blair 
Staff Writer 


Chanting students, flashing 
lights and loud booming music 
are things students look forward 
to on the weekend bus ride travel- 
ing back and forth from Main and 
North campus. 

Gary Baker is St. Michael’s 
new bus driver. Baker started at 
St. Michael’s on Wednesday, Jan. 
2, before students returned to 
campus after winter break. 

Baker worked for Ben & 
Jerry’s for eight years. Driving 
its delivery truck since 2003, he 
is accustomed to driving large 
vehicles for an extended time. He 
is used to bad weather and said it 
has not been a problem on cam- 
pus yet. 

“The only thing I really don’t 
like is when people are late for 
the bus,” Baker said. “People will 
come on and ask me to wait for 
their friend who is late, or who 
doesn’t know the bus schedule. It 
just holds the bus up.” 

Baker said he enjoys driving 
here. 

“The route can get a little 
boring, but it’s (the students) that 
make it so much fun,” he said. 

Junior Daryl Keller lives on 
Main Campus and rides the shut- 
tle to North campus often. 

“J was surprised with how 
cool Gary is,” she said. “He’s al- 
ways really friendly and talkative, 
even after a long day of shuttling 
around.” 


Sophomore Lindsay Burgess — 


lives on North Campus and rides 
the shuttle every day to and from 
her classes. 

“It’s not horribly bad,” Bur- 
gess said. “I just wish the sched- 
ule was reversed.” 

The shuttle arrives at Main 
Campus at the quarters of each 
hour and the halves on North 
Campus. Burgess said missing the 
shuttle or waiting for 20 minutes 
due to class conflicts is difficult. 


a relief, she said. 

“If I had a car, I would ride 
that instead,’ Burgess said. “But 
on the weekends it definitely 
comes in handy, and Gary is a riot 
to ride with.” 

Baker 


drives | Monday 


through Friday from 3:30 p.m. _ 


“The route can be a 
little boring, but it’s 
(the students) that 
make it so much fun.” 


Gary Baker, 
St. Michael’s shuttle driver 





until midnight, giving him plenty 
of experience with the weekend 
crowd. 

“They always chant my 
name, make me turn the music 
up real loud, and get me to flick 
these lights right here,’ Baker 
said, flicking the switch to the left 
of his steering wheel. 

One of the benefits of hav- 


ing the shuttle service on campus 
is to prevent students from driv- 
ing while intoxicated, or walking 
to and from each campus, Baker 
said. However, the rules about 
students’ alcohol possession on 


the shuttle have been a bit unclear 
to Baker so far, he said. 

Baker has seen students car- 
rying alcohol around campus, and 
he assumes they bring it on the 
bus, he said. 

“I’ve even been offered beers 
by students before,” he said laugh- 
ing. , 
Baker looks forward to driv- 
ing on Friday nights because it 
is usually busier. He enjoys talk- 
ing to people about their days, he 
said. However, two Fridays ago, 
Baker had to refuse to let students 
on because there was no room. 

Having two running buses 
on Friday nights would be a big 
help, he said. 

During the weekdays, Baker 
said the bus drives about 135 miles 
a day, except on Friday which is 
about 170 miles. 

“We refuel the tank every 
other day,” he said. “We even just 
started using biodiesel when stu- 
dents came back from break.” 

A new shuttle route between 
Main and North is under way, and 
it would make traveling safer and 
quicker, Baker said. 

“My experience has just been 
really positive so far,” Baker said. 
“You guys are awesome and make 
me look forward to coming to my 
job every day.” 








ie 


Photo by Mike Connors 


On weekdays, the bus travels about 135 miles a day, picking up students 


at various stops on campus. 


10 
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Professors test knowledge of LSRs and St. Michael’s culture 


Honors Program hosts Are you smarter than a St. Mike’s student?’ 


By Maura Bannon 
Staff Writer 


Students trekked through 
the snow to the McCarthy Arts 
Center on Thursday, Feb. 28 to 
watch “Are you smarter than a St. 
Mike’s student” organized by the 
Honors Program. 

At 7:00 p.m. people poured 
in, scrounging to find a seat and 
eagerly waited to watch profes- 
sors test their smarts. The crowd 
hushed as hosts Ashleigh Mc- 
Crory and Jon Anderson began 
speaking. 

The event mimicked Fox’s 
popular game show “Are You 
Smarter than a 5th Grader.” 

There were eight faculty and 
staff competitors: classics prfessor 
James Conley, professor George 
Ashline of mathematics, profes- 
sor Peter Harrigan of fine arts and 
theatre, professor Reza Ramazani 
of economics, Professor Declan 
McCabe of biology, Professor Jim 
Hefferon of mathematics, English 
Professor William Marquess and 
Counselor David Kells. 

Five students were picked 
from the audience and sat in desks 
on the right of the stage. 

As McCrory held a hat in the 
air, Anderson, dressed in a retro 
purple suit, pulled names to de- 
termine which professor would 
start the game. 

“Professor Conley, you are 
our first victim,’ Anderson an- 
nounced. 

The crowd applauded with 
excitement as Conley walked con- 
fidently to the stage. Two students 
cheered extra loudly for him. 

“T want to thank both of my 
fans,’ Conley said, making his 
way to the podium on the left of 
the stage. 

Faculty members chose 
which student would to sit next 
to them to help answer questions. 
They then chose a category from 
the projector screen related to the 
liberal arts curriculum or St. Mi- 
chael’s culture. 

“We actually asked profes- 
sors from. different departments 
to submit questions to us,” junior 
honors student Molly Roy said. 
“But unfortunately not all of them 
got back to us- so we had to come 
up with some of the questions 
ourselves.” 

Conley chose science for his 
first question. 

“What is the basic building 
block of life,’ McCrory asked. 

Conley hesitantly answered 
“amino acids,” but when Ander- 
son announced the correct answer 

s “the cell,” Conley feigned 
shock and fell face first to the 
floor. 

Conley’s incorrect response 
eliminated him from the game, 
but before exiting the stage, he 
proclaimed he was not smarter 
than a St. Michael’s student. 

“I was embarrassed I an- 
swered my first question wrong, 
but that’s okay because I was 
among colleagues, and the com- 
mentary was good. I need to know 
my sciences better,” Conley said. 


When Ashline wasn’t sure 


about the answer to a philosophy 
question, he peeked onto sopho- 





Photo by Ali Destrempe 


Professor James Conley kneels before the audience and announces he is 
not smarter than a St. Michael’s student on Thursday, Feb 28. At right 
are hosts Ashleigh McCrory and Jon Anderson. 


more Gabrielle Mailloux’s paper. 

“According to Kierkegaard, 
what is sickness unto death,” An- 
derson asked Ashline referring 
to the 19th century philosopher. 
“Ts it despair, wickedness or the 
plague?” 

Ashline trusted Mailloux’s 
answer: despair. 

“You are correct,’ Anderson 
said, handing Ashline a sheet of 
stickers. Professors were award- 
ed stickers and apples for correct 
responses. 

“T think the prizes fit the 
hilarity of the evening,’ Conley 
said. 

When Professor Ramazani 


<- 


WHOLE WHEAT 


* & LOCAL VERMONT COMPANY =f 
= SUPPORTS FRESH VERMONT PRODUCTS 


¢ USES VERMONT'S KING ARTHUR FLOUR 


1. Classic Pepperoni Deluxe 


Green Peppers & White Mushrooms 
2. Meat Lover's Revenge 


England Baked Ham 
3. Hawaiian Island Delight 


Sweet Hawalian Pineapple 


sheer Hot Buffalo Chicken 





‘5. Louisiana Cajun Creation 


Hot italian Sausage, Fresh Green Spinach, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, 


Fresh Plum Tomatoes & Cajun Spices 
6. Reasted Chicken BBQ 


Marinated Chicken Breast, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, White 
Mushrooms, Roasted Red Peppers & Barbecue Sauce 


MED. $14.80 LG. $18.90 
Italian Pepperoni, New England Baked Ham, Hot Italian Sausage, Freshly Cut 


LEONARDO'S WORKS 


§ LEONARDO'S BASICS MEDIUM LARGE 
Tomato Sauce & Cheese $10.30 $12.80 
Garlic Sauce & Cheese $10.30 $12.90 
Pesto Nut Sauce & Cheese $10.30 $12.90 
Thai Peanut Sauce & Cheese $10.30 $12.90 
Regular Crust ; $10.30 $12.90 
Extra Thin Crust omer ices: $10.30 $12.90 
Extra Thick Crust ~~ S4zg¢ et Wk $10.30 $12.90 

LEONARDO'S: % peLiveny Zones! 
BS SO. BURLINGTON 


is «| 951-9000 
* USES VE PART-SKIM MOZZARELLA CHEESE Filcspa. 


TRADITIONAL FAVORITES MED. $13.80 LG. 516.90 


ftallan Pepperoni, New England Baked Harn, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, 
ltalian Pepperoni, Hot Italian Sausage, Ground Western Beef & New 
New England Baked Ham, Cob Smoked Bacon, Freshly Cut Broccoli & 


Jzesty Tomato Texas Hot Sauce, Spicy Chicken Breast, Freshly Sliced 
Red Onions with Mozzarella & Gorgonzola Cheeses 


didn’t know the four main types 
of precipitation, he chose to “ask 
a colleague.” He saw a little girl 
in the audience and asked her for 
her answer. 

“But- she’s not your col- 
league,” Anderson said. 

Ramazani replied, “Well, for 
all I know she could be!” 

After two questions, con- 
testants chose another student to 
help them. 

To win, contestants had to 
correctly answer 10 consecutive 
questions and then answer a final 
11th question. No faculty mem- 
bers won, but McCabe was the 
closest, reaching question nine. 





OR WHITE CRUST - ee oon et OR GOURMET PIZZA 


LEONARDO'S TOPPINGS MED 51.50ca LG. $1.750a 







#] BURLINGTON 
862-7700 


asii Pesto Chicken 





The. Crete 


GOURMET FAVORITES 





asit Pesto Nut Sauce, Marinated Chicken Breast, Roasted Red Peppers, 
Sun Dried Tomatoes, Freshly Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzola Cheese 
‘ennel Sausage Gourmet 
resh Garlic Sauce, Hot Italian Fennel Sausage, Freshly Sliced Red 
Onions, Fresh Green Spinach with Gorgonzola Cheese 
nee Foconut Curry Chicken 
tosh Garlic Sauce, Curried Chicken Breast, Sweet Coconut Flakes, 
reshly Sliced Red Onions & Fresh Plum Tomatoes 


Cheats 
of the Game 


“Save”: If a contestant 
answers incorrectly, » 
and the student is 
correct, the “save” is 
used. 


“Copy”: Contestant 


takes student's an- 
swer as their own. 


“Peek”: Contestant 

_ may look at the stu- 

_ dent’s answer, but is 
not required to take it. 


“Aska Colleague”: 
Contestant is able to 
ask another professor 
for help. 


He lost when asked a philos- 
ophy question. 

“The last question about “The 
Leviathan’ was really difficult, 
and I don’t think anyone knew 
that answer,” Mailloux said. 

McCrory, who is also a junior 
member of the honors program, 
was surprised that no professors 
beat the students. 

“T thought one of them would 


.win,. but to be honest, not all of 


the student panelists knew the an- 
swers either, so it was a fair loss,” 
she said. 

Hosting the event was re- 
warding, McCrory said. 

“Being able to joke with the 
professors and not have them take 
the game too seriously: was my fa- 
vorite part of it,” she said. 

Conley enjoyed participating 








MED. $13.80 LG. $16.90 


Anchovy Filets 

Fresh Plum Tomatoes 
Freshly Cut Broccoli 

Fresh White Mushrooms 
Fresh Green Spinach 
Freshly Sliced Eggplant 
Freshly Sliced Red Onions 


VEGETARIAN FAVORITES 


and thought the evening was re- 
warding, he said. 

“T wasn’t expecting to win, 
but I thought I would have done’ 
better,’ Conley said. “But I make 
a fool of myself regularly, so I 
didn’t mind. I thought the event 
was fun all the way around for all 
of us here.” 

Senior Tom O’Rourke said it 
was a pleasant change to see the 
faculty at a social event. 

“Tt was nice to see professors 
outside of the classroom, and it 
was funny to see a different side 
of their personalities,” he said. 

The Honors Program col- 
lected $43 in donations for the 
American Cancer Society. 

“We picked this charity be- 
cause a month ago we had a meet- 
ing and took suggestions. (It) had 
the most votes,” Roy said. 

Since the event was so suc- 
cessful, the Honors Program will 
have more events in the future, 
Roy said. It is planning an event 
on April 17 but hasn’t decided the 
theme. 

“We might have a faculty va- 
riety show or St. Michael’s ‘Fam- 
ily Feud’,” Roy said. 

The event was free because 
it was the Honors Program’s first 
event this year, and it wanted large 
turnout. The next event might 
charge a $1 or $2 entrance fee, 
with funds going to the American 
Cancer Society. a 

Sophomore, Victoria. Calog-. 
ero said giving money to the 
American Cancer Society brings 
good karma and she would defi- 
nitely attend another event. 

“T liked this event and I 
would pay a dollar to get into an- 
other one like this since it is for a 
good cause,” Calogero said. 
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4, Classic Chicken Cordon Bleu . 4, Santa Fe Hot Mexican Fiesta 


Fresh Garlic Sauce, Marinated Chicken Breast, New England Baked Ham, 
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Fresh Tomato Salsa, Black Beans, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Fresh Plury 
Tomatoes, Sliced Jalapeno Peppers, California Black Olives & Sour Crean 


5, Marinated Chicken Parmesan §. Gorgonzola Gourmet 


6. Asian Thai Chicken 


Broccoli, White Mushrooms, Red Onlons, Green Peppers & California Black Olives 
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FREE DELIVERY 


“FRESH ROASTED” CHICKEN WINGS 
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. $7.00... $13.00. 


BREADSTICKS 





Garlic Cheesy 
$3.00 $4.00 


.- » $25.00 


MC/VISA « 


Marinated Chicken Breast, Freshly Cut Broccoli, Freshly Sliced Red 
Onions, Fresh Plum Tomatoes & Grated Parmesan Cheese 


Marinated Chicken Breast with Thai Peanut Sauce, Freshly Sliced White 
Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Bell Peppers & Cut Broccoli 
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Participants with snowboards and skis wait to cruise down the slope at the Rail Jam on Friday, Feb. 29. 


A Rail Good Time 


Students brave the cold 
on the 300s field for the 
Rail Jam 


Photos by Mike Connors 


Sophomore Nick Bush flies through the air after hitting a jump. 





Junior Kevin Quinn attempts to keep his balance as he reaches 
the end of the rail. 
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COLUMNS 


The toll of tardiness 


veryone has that one class they 
EK just dread going to. It doesn’t take 

too much energy to attend class, 
but sometimes you find yourself walking 
in late once in a while. Most professors 
let it slide, but then there is always that 
one professor who has 
an obscure rule that if 
you happen to be one 
minute late, the door 
slams in your face and 
youre out of luck. 

Now you have a 
little dash by your name 
for missing class. I re- 
ally don’t see the need 
for this strict rule that 
says tardiness is unac- 
ceptable. 

Right now we have snow covering 
our entire campus, and it just keeps com- 
ing. It might take us a few extra min- 
utes to get going, knowing that we have 
to brace ourselves to venture out into the 
arctic temperature. 

Most of the paths on campus aren’t 
even plowed. It takes students at least 
an extra five minutes to go another route 
that is out of their way. 

What about the students who live on 
North Campus? 

They have to first start their car, 
which can be touch and go if it is frozen. 

Then, they have to dig out their car 
from the mounds of snow that have hid- 
den it. 

After that is all taken care of, it’s 
time to search high and low for parking 
spots. On this campus, finding a spot is 
almost impossible. 

After finally finding a spot that is 
most likely nowhere near class, students 
have to speed walk through the unshov- 
eled walkways to then find that they 
aren’t allowed in the classroom. 


EDITOR 





Erin 
Millard 


I realize that the professors have 
to go through the same process, but 
that doesn’t mean they should be bitter. 
Couldn’t they be more understanding? 

I just got back from studying abroad 
at Bond University in Australia. I was 
amazed at the fact that when I went to 
class I was one of 10 people in the class, 
and by the end, the lecture it was full. 

In Australian culture, no one cares if 
youre late as long as you take the initia- 
tive to make it there. 

Professors in Oz are thrilled that stu- 
dents come in late, because it shows that 
they tried to get there and that they want 
to learn. - 

There were never any doors shut ina 
student’s face or mean looks and snickers 


when someone walked into the room. It 


is their way of life. 

Here, we take everything to the next 
level. It is so serious and crucial that we 
don’t miss a class or that we aren’t late. It 
is our choice to go, or to not go to class. 

We are paying to go here. It is our 
own fault if we skip class deliberately 
and we cost ourselves money for the 
class, but for a teacher to refuse our entry 
is a bit out of line. 

We are going to be paying $39,900 
to come here next year, and it is the stu- 
dent’s decision to make when we go to 
class and if we are late, not our profes- 
sors’. 

Professors might disagree, but maybe 
it is time that we lighten up and just enjoy 
going to class to learn, not be stressed out 
if we’re running late or about the scowls 
we receive. 

This is college. Let’s just have fun. 


Erin Millard is a junior. You can 
contact her at emillard@smcvt.edu. 


Hola from Baja, Mexico! 


By Jon Downey 
Guest Columnist 


that I never saw myself studying abroad ° 


[ese like to preface this by saying 


when I first entered St. Michael’s Col- 
lege. 

Despite this, it has been 
one of the best decisions I have 
made in awhile. This semes- 
ter I am studying through the 
School for Field Studies at a 
field station in Baja, Mexico. 

I am_ studying coastal - | 
ecology, the effects of the local 
fishing industry on the environ- 
ment and the socio-economic 





from all over the United States and Mexico. 
Everyone has their own unique set of expe- 
riences and point-of-views. 

It is especially eye-opening, consid- 
ering that I have never traveled out of the 
country and only out of the Northeast a 
handful of times. 

Since it is such a struc- 
tured program, we have very 
little time to ourselves. We 
get Sundays off and a five- 
day, mid-semester break 
but remain busy most of the 
time. 

The time that we do get 
off is great. We have time to 

go sea kayaking, snorkel- 


effects of the industry on the ing and hiking all around the 
local community. Courtesy of JonDowney Fea. 
Although academics are Downey participating in What I hope to gain 


fairly rigorous, we often find 
ourselves in outdoor lectures or 
on educational excursions. 

For anybody that digs the 
outdoors, this is a great experience. It has 
only been a week and we have already been 
out in the field several times, including a 
sea turtle monitoring camping trip. 

Over the next week, we will start our 
directed research projects. This involves 
splitting into several groups to go more in 
depth on certain subjects. ; 

I will be looking into the environmen- 
tal history of the area. 

The local community has been very 
friendly to us. Whenever we go into town, 
we are welcomed with lighthearted at- 
tempts at English greetings. 

The fact that I know very little Span- 
ish has proven insignificant. I am learning 
a lot about the Spanish language and local 
customs. 

Ihave also met a lot of awesome people 
at the field station, and there are only 30 
students studying here. : 

It is very invigorating to meet people 


his field studies stations 
in Baja, Mexico. 


from this trip is insight into 
what I may want fo pursue 
in the future in terms of both 
academics and _ traveling 
abroad. y 

I wish to pursue a graduate study in 
some realm of environmental biology. My 
time here has only strengthened that de- 
sire. 

The ability to go into the field and do 
hands-on research is very appealing to me. 
Even if you have little interest in the out- 
doors, I feel like it can develop in a place 
like this. 

The temperatures are always comfort- 
able, and the sunsets are awesome. In re- 
gards to studying abroad in general, I am 
extremely content with what I see.: 

I recommend the experience to all who 
may be contemplating it. I have yet to meet 
aperson at home or aorta aia aan 
decision. eet 


Jon Downey is a junior. You can contact 
him at jdowney@smcvt.edu. 





A bittersweet time for the stoner nation 


he Senate Judiciary Com- 
iz voted 4-1 that pos- 
sessing small amounts 
of marijuana will no longer be a 
criminal offence with the threat of 
jail time in the state of Vermont. 
Not so fast politically-aware- 
dreadlocked-pot-activists. 
Don’t ignite that victory bong 





quite yet. Despite the fact that 
the committee 
was consider- 
COLUMNIST ing legalizing 


possession of up 
to four ounces 
of marijuana, 
under this new 
proposal, if you 
possess less 
than an ounce of 
the green stuff, 
you can. still 
face legal trouble if caught. 

The bill, which must still be 
passed by the Senate, would in- 
state a diversion program - simi- 
lar to the state’s legal protocol for 
underage drinking - allowing for 
a clean sweep of your criminal 
record. 

Under the current law, pen- 
alties for possessing an ounce of 
marijuana are much harsher, and 





Kate 
Kozlowski 


include jail time and significant 
fines. 

Although the bill lends itself 
nicely to pot heads, it also is a step 
in the right direction for commu- 
nity activists. 

Fully legalizing marijuana 


would mean safer streets in the 


nation’s most dangerous commu- 
nities. 

Pot profits that currently 
wind up in the hands of criminal 
drug dealers could be used to fi- 
nance educational community 
programs. 

The marijuana laws and un- 
derground trade in this country 
are eerily reminiscent of Ameri- 
ca’s prohibition of alcohol in the 
1920s, a ban which led to violence 
and other crime. 

Marijuana was originally 
banned from the country in 1923 
as a part of the Opium and Nar- 
cotic Drug Act, just three years 
after the 18th Amendment to the 
Constitution was ratified, ban- 
ning alcohol possession and con- 
sumption. 

Look in any: trash can around 
campus to see how well that little 
gem worked out. - 

In 1933, the amendment was 


revoked, forcing Herbert Hoover 
to go build a different kind of 
dam, and everyone was free to get 
hammered. 


“Really, what is the 
point of physically and 
monetarily enforcing a 
law that is completely 


ineffective?” 


Actually, everyone was free 


to stay hammered. Prohibition © 


laws, like marijuana laws, were 
virtually impossible to enforce. 

Nearly every community 
across the country had speakeas- 
ies and saloons that used prohi- 
bition to jack up imported and 
homemade booze prices. 

Ringing any bells? 

Though $42 billion is spent 


annually to regulate the mari- 
juana trade, more than 25 million 
people reported using marijuana 
during the past year. 

Really, what is the point of 
physically and monetarily enforc- 
ing a law that is completely inef- 
fective? 

The speakeasies during the 
prohibition were supplied by 
thousands of underground rum- 
runners, who smuggled the juice 
into the states. 

These criminals got rich off 
the underworld, enabling more il- 
legal activity to commence in the 
future, and establishing a gang 
culture that still exists today. 

Prohibition, financially, em- 
powered criminals. Criminaliza- 
tion of marijuana does the same 
thing. 

Marijuana gives criminal 
gangs the revenue needed to fund 
other illegal activity. The market 
for pot already exists. 

Why not stop wasteful spend- 
ing on ineffective enforcement 
policies, tax up the stuff and sell 
it legally? 

A program like this could 
fund beneficial community lead- 
ership plan that would replace 


drug trade to America’s tough- 
est neighborhoods: gang violence 
and prostitution. ; 

The Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee should be commended on 
its efforts to loosen strict mari- 
juana laws. 

But why must we allow a 
violent and expensive history to 


repeat itself? 


The illegality of marijuana 
and the alcohol prohibition have - 
dangerous parallels which should 
be carefully scrutinized. 

Perhaps the next president 
will pull a Theodore Roosevelt 
and abolish this prohibition on 
marijuana for the prosperity of 
the youth affected by the sale of 
marijuana. 

It has become obvious that 
the  “don’t-stick-your-finger-in- 
the-socket” approach to pot sales 
is ineffective. In the end, every- 
one ends up getting fried. 


Kate Kozlowski is a senior 
journalism major. You can 
contact her at kkozlowski@ 
smcevt.edu. 
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CALENDAR 





Tuesday/4 


Concert: Sand Hill 
Nectar’s. 
9p.m. 


Wednesday/5 


Concert: Zox, Matt White and 
Amozen 

Higher Ground: Showcase 
Lounge ‘ 
Doors open at 7 p.m. Show 
starts at 7:30 p.m. 

$10 in advance. $12 day of 
show. 


Concert: Keller Williams & The 
WMD’s 

Higher Ground Ballroom 

Doors open at 8 p.m. Show 
starts at 9 p.m. 

$20 in advance. $25 day of 
show. 5 


Concert: Musical Portraits 
from Heber Springs 

Bill Frisell’s Disfarmer Project 
features violinist Jenny Schein- 
man, steel guitarist Greg Leisz 
and bassist Viktor Krauss. 
Flynn Center for the Performing 
Arts. 

7:30 pm 

Tickets: $38 / $31 / $26 
(Children under 17 and stu- 
dents with ID save $4 off top 
two ticket prices.) 


Three Days of Rain 

By Richard Greenberg. 

Directed by Sara Lampert 
Hoover. 

Flynn Center for the Performing 
Arts. 

March 5-March 16 

7:30 p.m. 
Wednesday/Thursday shows: 
$27.50 adults, $24.75 students 
& children under 18. 
Friday/Saturday evening perfor- 
mances: $32.50 adults, $29.25 
students & children under 18. 
Saturday/Sunday Matinees: 
$24 adults, $21.60 students & 
children under 18. 

All prices include a $1 Flynn- 
Space Preservation fee. 

Info: 862-1497 


Our War, Our Responsibility - 
lraq at Five 

A St. Michael’s College anti-war 
steering committee of faculty 
and students is orchestrating 
a daylong educational program 
on the war in Iraq. It will be a 
day of “commemoration, educa- 
tion and protest of the war.” 
Community participation is 
welcomed. 


All events except the lunch-time 
round-tables will be in McCarthy 
Arts Center. The schedule is as 
follows: 


8:45 a.m.: Moment of silence 
and prayer by the Rev. Marcel 


_ Rainville with a welcome by 


President Jack Neuhauser. 


9 a.m.: History professor Frank 
Nicosia will present “A History 
of the War in Iraq.” 


10:45 a.m.: Journalism instruc- 
tor Matt Powers will present 
“The Media and the War.” 


Noon: Faculty will lead round- 


table discussions of the war 

in the Green Mountain dining 
room in Alliot Hall. Volunteers 
include professors Bret Findley, 
Crystal LHote, George Dam- 
eron, Kevin Kelley and Laurie 
Gagne. 


1 p.m.: Student-faculty panel, 
anchored by economics profes- 
sor Patrick Walsh, on cost of 
the Iraq war to the U.S. Iraq war 
veteran Matt Howard will be on 
this panel. 


2 p.m.: Student-faculty panel, 
anchored by political science 
professor Bill Wilson, on cost of 
the war for the Iraqis. Structur- 
al, economic and environmental 
impact will be addressed. 


4:15 p.m. - Reception and ac- 
tion Workshops to write letters 
to Sen. Patrick Leahy (D-Vt.) and 
others about reparations for the 
Iraqi people, and the re-building 
Iraq in support of the Winter 
Soldier project, a speak-out by 
lrag veterans in Washington, 
March 13-16. 


lraq war photographs by Daniel 
Heyman will be on display all 
day in the Durick Library. 

9 a.m.- 5 p.m. 

Info: Buff Lindau 654-2536 


Career & Internship Falr 

More than 30 employers from 
New England will speak with 
students and others about 
career and internship oppor- 
tunities. Human services, law 
enforcement, financial services, 
sales, non-profits, technology 
companies and others will be 


_represented. 


Alliot Hall. 


11 a.m.- 1 p.m. 


“Can We Love?” Lenten Pro- 
gram 

Story, song and prayer,” featur- 
ing Tom Booth. Focusing on 
youth ministry. Booth has spent 
years “helping young people 
and families discover God’s 
love through music and wor- 
ship.” Chapel of St. Michael the 
Archangel 

7:30-8:30 p.m. 





Discussion and Author Signing 
with Chris Bohjalian = ' 
Featuring his book “The Double 
Bind,” Chris Bohjalian, bestsell- 
ing author of “Midwives” and 
“Before You Know Kindness,” is 
back with a spellbinding literary 
thriller, a tale that travels be- 
tween the Roaring Twenties and 
the 21st century, between Jay 
Gatsby's Long Island and rural 


~ New England. 


Borders Books and Music. — 
7 p.m. 


Rock & Roller Skating Party 
Presented by The Turning Point 
Center of Chittenden County. 
Music, bingo, dancing, lemon- 
ade, roller skating fellowship 
and a silent auction (with tons 
of great prizes). Steak and | 
chicken dinners provided by the 
Outback Steakhouse. 

In the Blue Ribbon Pavilion 


at the Champlain Valley Fair- 
grounds. 

6-9:30 p.m. 

Admission is $35 per person. 
Info: 355-4134; director@turn- 
ingpointcentervt.org. 


Concert: Elephantbear 
Nectar’s. 

11 p.m. 

21+ Free. 18+ $5. 


Lectures: Social Sclence Re- 
search Center Presentation 
Mark Nigrini, associate profes- 
sor of business, will speak on 
“Benford’s Law: The Facts, The 
Fun, and The Future.” 

Farrell Room, 3rd floor of St. 
Edmund’s Hall 

Noon- 1 p.m. 


Phi Beta Kappa Visiting 
Scholar Lecture 

Professor Sandra Harding of 
UCLA will speak on “From Be- 
low: An Introduction to Postco- 
lonial Science and Technology 
Studies.” Dr. Harding is the 
author or editor of nine books. 
McCarthy Arts Center. 

4-6 p.m. 


The First John Engels Memo- 
rial Reading 

Former Vermont Poet Laureate 
Ellen Bryant Voigt will read her 
poetry. Voigt is the author of 
seven books of poetry, includ- 
ing “Kyrie” (1995), a finalist for 
the National Book Critics’ Circle 
Award, and “Shadow of Heaven” 
(2002) and “Messenger: New 
and Selected Poems” (2007), 
both finalists for the National 
Book Award. 

Hoehl Welcome Center 

7-9 p.m. 


Friday/7 


Wave of Mu 

Native Vermont artist Amy 
Caron presents her newest 
work, created in collaboration 
with renowned neuroscientists 
and named for the electromag- 
netic oscillations that reflect 
mirror neuron activity in the 
brain. Waves of Mu success- 
fully demonstrates Amy Caron’s 
contemporary sensibility while - 
stimulating public interest in 
modern science. 

Firehouse Gallery, 149 Church 
St. 

Doors open at 7 p.m. Show 
starts at 7:30. 

Suggested donations are $10, 
and $7 for members and stu- 
dents. 3 
Info: 865-7165 


Concert: First Friday 
Featuring Ember Swift, DJ Pre- 
cious and DJ Llu. 

Higher Ground: Showcase 
Lounge. 
Doors open at 7:30 p.m. Show 
starts at 8 p.m. 

$5 advance. $10 day of show. 


Concert: The Josh Dion- Band 
Nectar’s. 

SO! 0.1. 

21 po: 


Tosca 
“Tosca” will be presented by the 
UVM Lane Series. It is the pas- 


sionate story of Roman singer 
Floria Tosca, her lover, the 

artist Cavaradossi, and the evil 
police inspector, Scarpia, who 
conspires to use the two for his 
own political ends and to satisfy 
his own lust. 

Flynn Center for the Performing 
Arts. 

7:30 p.m. 

$56/$42 adults, 

$51/$37 students 

Prices include $1.50 Flynn pres- 
ervation fee. 


Third Annual Leavy Family 
Lecture ; 

Daniel Nocera, Keck Profes- 
sor of Energy at MIT will give 
the third annual Leavy Family 
Lecture in chemistry, speaking 
on “The Global Energy Crisis - 
Chemistry to the Rescue.” The 
talk, accessible to nonspecial- 
ists, explores “green” approach- 
es to the use of solar energy 
and water to produce fuels such 
as hydrogen in place of fossil 
fuels and nuclear power. 
Cheray Science Hall, Room 104 
1-2 p.m. 


Concert: Chamber Music Mas- 
terpleces 

Nationally acclaimed perform- 
ers from the Green Mountain 
Chamber Music Festival will 
perform Schubert, Beethoven 
and Dvorak as part of the St. 
Michael’s Humanities Program 
Concert Series. Musicians are 
Kevin Lawrence, violin; Brooks 
Whitehouse, cello; Susan 
Dubois, viola; Paul Orgel, piano, 
and Karen Kevra, flute. 
McCarthy Arts Center. 
7:30-9:30 p.m. 


Saturday/8 


Northeast Model Rallroad 
Show 

The show will feature operating 
model railroads in many scales 
and more than 120 tables of 
exhibits and vendors. 
Champlain Valley Exposition. 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

Adults $5, kids 6-12 $1. Free 
parking. 

More info: Ron Piro, 878-1135. 
www.nwvrailroad.org. 


Tikune Production presents: 
Greazzy 

Performed by the Urban Dance 
Complex’s Hip Hop Dance 
Performing Company, Vermont 
Elements. 

Higher Ground Ballroom. 

Two performances: 4 p.m. and 
8 p.m. 

$12 advance. $15 day of show. 





oboe; Soovin Kim, violin 
Program: “Radiance” by David 
Ludwig; “Violin Concerto” by 
Sibelius; Symphony No. 3, 
“Rhenish,” by Schumann. 
Adults $57/$44/$29/$15. Stu- 
dents $9 in all sections other 
than the top tier. 


Flynn Center for the Performing — 


Arts. 
8 p.m. 


“Irlsh Play” Performance by 
College Alumnus 

“A charming cultural identity 
caper.” This romantic comedy, 
set in Dublin, explores conflicts 
of blood ties, heritage and love. 
Performances will run from Sat- 
urday, March 8, to Wednesday, 
March 12, with the last showing 
on Friday, March 14. 

McCarthy Arts Center. 

Starting March 8 at 9 p.m. End- 
ing March 14 at 1 p.m. 





WOKO Flea Market 
Sponsored by Global Garage 
Sale. 

Champlain Valley Exposition, 
Vermont 15, Essex Junction 
Tag sale items, crafts, antiques, 
food and more. 

8:30 a.m. - 2_p.m. 

$2 admission, discount with 
WOKO Country Club Card. 

To register for a vendor table, 
call 878-5545 or e-mail spet- 
rie@cvexpo.org. Free parking. 
For more information, www. 
cvexpo.org or call 878-5545. 


Vermont Trout “Tle-a-thon” 
This benefit supports Casting 
for Recovery (CFR), a national 
breast cancer survivors group 
that sets up fly-fishing adven- 
tures for women as a way to 
recover from breast cancer sur- 
gery. International Commons. 
10 a.m.- 2 p.m. 

More information at www.ver- 
monttu.org/cvtu 


onday/10 


Mass In Spanish 

Chapel of St. Michael the Arch- 
angel. 

7:30 p.m. 





Concert: The 
Scarecrow 
Collection 
Nectar’s 
11:30 p.m. 
DAE he). 


Masterworks 
4 

Presented 

by Vermont 
Symphony 
Orchestra.’ 
Jaime Laredo, 
conductor; 
Nancy Dimock, 
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Northeast-10 


Standings 
Men’s Basketball 





Assumption 








Pace 





Stonehill 








Merrimack 





Bryant 








Le Moyne 








St. Anselm 





Southern New Hampshire 





UMass Lowell 





American International 





Franklin Pierce 





St. Michael's 





Southern Connecticut 





COACHES: Giving back 


- Continued from Page 16 


The team mentality has adjusted its focus and 
is thinking about the team as a unit, Fennessey said. 
Its goal is to avoid a hierarchical structure and allow 
anyone to take on leadership roles, he said. 

It was segregated by age his first year, but the 
team unity is the strongest it has ever been, Gingras 
said. The coaches connect with the team, and they 
are closer in age, giving them a perspective based on 
experience, he said. 

“We are not a power team, but we have a lot of 
team unity,” Gingras said. “That will be our biggest 
strength.” 

The four captains have helped the team transi- 
tion, Ciullo said. They are doing everything in their 
power to make sure it’s more competitive and pow- 
erful, he said. 

The team is also concentrating on winning 
games, Kunkel said. 

“We are more focused on winning baseball 
games than any other year I have been around,” he 
said. ““We always wanted to work hard and have fun 
but we weren’t as concerned with winning as we are 


” 





eon 
Photo by Mike Connors 
Senior John Kunkel practices hitting during a practice 
session on Friday Feb. 29. 


With a combination of leadership from seniors 
and pitching depth, the team could break the record 
for the number of wins in a season, Dulude said. 

“Baseball was the first sport ever played at St. 
Michael’s,” Ciullo said. “We have to keep it going.” 


Women’s Basketball | now. 





ae Upcoming home games 


Franklin Pierce 





Assumption 





Bentley 





American International 





Bryant 





Le Moyne 





Pace 





Southern Connecticut 





Southern New Hampshire 





St. Michael’s 








UMass Lowell 





Merrimack 





St. Anselm 





- ECAC East 
Hockey Standings 


Men’s Ice Hockey 


Norwich 





Babson 








Castleton 





New Engiand College 





Salem State 








Southern Maine 





St. Anselm 





UMass Boston 
St. Michael’s 








Skidmore 





Women’s Ice Hockey 


SCHOOL 


St. Anselm 








Manhattanville 





Holy Cross 











> Me 's lacrosse : Saturday, March 8 vs. Molloy College at 1 p.m. : 
> Women’s lacrosse: Thursday, March 27 vs. Assumption College at 4 p.m. . 


oe shall: Saturday, March 29 vs. Skidmore College at 12 p.m. 





> Softball: Sunday, March 30 vs. Bentley College at 4 p.m. 









Local children receive free 
admission to doubleheader 


NCAA program promotes mentoring throughout community 


By Jon Wheeler 
Staff Writer 


Every year children ages 14 and under pile into 
Ross Sports Center with parents and mentors for the 
annual “Take a Kid to the Game” night. This event 
allows adults to bring children to a basketball dou- 
bleheader, featuring the men’s and women’s teams, 
for free. 

Take a Kid to the Game was started by the 
NCAA in 1995. It wanted to introduce kids to sport- 
ing events at an early age. St. Michael’s was one 
of the founding Division 2 schools and has been in- 
volved every year since Take a Kid to the Game’s 


formation, said Chris Kenny, associate athletic di-_ 


rector. 

Kenny, who is in charge of organizing and run- 
ning the event, said it was originally called Take a 
Girl to the Game to try and boost girls’ interest in 
athletics. It quickly changed to Take a Kid to the 
Game to encourage boys and girls to get involved. 

“It’s a great opportunity to expose young kids 
to athletics and to our college community,” Kenny 
said. 

The program aims to promote involvement of 
children and youth, said Seth Cole, sports informa- 
tion director. It is also a way to encourage adults to 
come to games, he said. 

Although parents and children attend the event, 
St. Michael’s students also bring younger children 
through a variety of MOVE programs. 

Kenny said MOVE plays a role in the program 
through its mentoring programs. This is a great op- 
portunity for volunteers such as Little Brother, Little 
Sister to expose children to athletics, he said. 

The reason the program has remained intact 
and successful for 13 years is the strong support, 
Cole said. ; 

“It’s a program sponsored by the NCAA, and 


it’s done throughout the country, he said. “Student 
athletes do a good job promoting it.” 

Though the turnout was less than prior years’ 
due to a winter storm, Todd Astor, a parent, braved 
the weather with 10 children. It was a birthday cel- 
ebration for his daughter, Allie, who, alongside her 
friends, was decked out in St. Michael’s gear. 

“I think it’s great,” Astor said. “The girls love 
coming to watch.” 

Astor’s family attends a lot of games, particu- 
larly the women’s, and that the team serves as a posi- 
tive role model for his kids, who play basketball. 

Allie said that her favorite part about the games 
was cheering on the team, she said. 

“I like watching and sometimes being in it,” she 
said referring to the halftime show. 

Astor’s wife, Robin, who works at St. Michael’s 
admissions office, said they had planned to bring the 
children and their friends to the game and the event 
is free. 

“We like doing special things for the kids,” 
she said. “I didn’t even know about it until we got 
here.” 

During halftime the St. Michael’s dance team 
performed a brief dance to a medley of remixes of ' 
Jay-Z’s “Dirt Off Your Shoulder.” This was followed 
by a free throw contest for children who caught pa- 
per airplanes thrown into the crowd by dance team 
members. 

The event was a way for St. Michael’s to reach 
outside of campus and give back the community. 

“It’s a positive way to integrate the outer com- 
munity into ours,” Kenny said. 
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SPORTS 





ATHLETE WEEK 


Lauren Fereshetian 


| Sophomore | Skiing | Turner, Maine | Education/Sociology and Anthropology | 





Why chosen: Finished 23rd 
for the Purple Knights in the 
women’s 10-kilometer classic 
Saturday, Feb. 23. 


school. 











NE-10 = Honor R Roll 


s basketball: James Sorrentine 7 


High school: Leavitt Area High School 
Started playing: In seventh grade. 


Why SMC: I loved the Burlington area, St. Michael’s small com- 
munity, academics and ski team. 


Favorite food: Ghicken Parmesan. 


Pre-game rituals: Previewing the course, waxing skis and get- 
ting a good breakfast. 


Role mode: My mom. 


Favorite memory: Winning states as a girl’s ski team in high 





Knight Moves 


a ___—_A____ Ae ~ 


The weekly recap of St. Michael’s sports 


> Men’s Ice hockey (10-14-1, 4-1): On Sat- 
rday, Feb. 16, seniors Dan Anctil, Erik Caron, 
att Hall and Andrick Deppmeyer were all rec- 
‘ognized for their contribution to the program 
over the past four years. Anctil led the Purple 
nights to a 4-3 come-from-behind win against 
Skidmore College with two goals and an assist. 
St. Michael’s trailed 3-1, but thanks to goals 
rom junior John Burns and sophomore Patrick 
cGuirk, Anctil was setup by McGuirk for the 
game-winner with less than nine minutes to 
play. 


> Men’s basketball (8-18, 6-16): Lost to Bry- 
ant on the road Wednesday, Feb. 13, 78-56. Ju- 
iors Mike lola and Chris White had 13 and 12 
points respectively. White matched a career- 
igh off the bench, shooting 5-of-9 while grab- 
bing a game-high eight rebounds. In Pleasant- 
ille, N.Y. on Saturday, Feb. 16 the men found 
hemselves in a hole, falling behind 45-24 at 
he break. St. Michael’s came out firing in the 
second half with a 14-4 run. With a team-high, 
20 points from senior co-captain James Sorren- 
ine and 19 from lola, the Purple Knights ended 
p losing 83-69 to Pace. 


Junior Ryan Mero on Saturday, Feb. 
2 in game against St. Anselm. The 
Purple Knight’s will play Wednesday, 
March 5 in the Northeast-10 semi-final 
playoff game at Cairns Ice Arena. 


Photo by Mike Connors 


> Women’s. basketball (13-14, 9-13): Fell 
70-41, equaling their lowest offensive output 
of the season. Sophomore Michelle Otey was 
the lone player to score in double figures, net- 
ting 10 points, eight of which came in the sec- 
ond half against Bryant University on Wednes- 
day, Feb. 13. On Saturday Feb. 16, they lost to 
Pace 70-59. First-year Logan Pinkta scored 13 
points in just 21 minutes of play while Otey had 
a game-high 18 points. 


> Women’s Ice hockey (8-15-1, 8-10-1): Suf- 
fered a 7-2 loss at league-rival and second- 
ranked in the ECAC East, Manhattanville College 
on Friday, Feb. 15. They fell 3-1 at third-ranked 
Holy Cross to close out the weekend. Senior 
Gabrielle Bourgeois tallied a goal and an assist 
while first-year Alysia Goldman made her sec- 
ond career start, blocking 41 shots including 16 
in both the second and third periods. 


Statistics provided by Sports Information 
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WRITER 


By Laura Tuveson 


Turf: Good or bad? 


In the fall of 2005, the wom- 
en’s soccer team was the first St. 
Michael’s sports team to play on 
the then brand new $1 million 
Christopher Duffy Artificial Turf 
Field at Doc Jacobs Complex. 

In the days leading up to the 
game, practice was brutal. The 
late summer heat was penetrat- 
ing on the field, heating the small 
black pellets beneath the synthet- 
ic grass to unbearable tempera- 
tures. At the end of every goalie 
practice, I left the field with my 
share of the $1 million, a collec- 
tion of the rubber pellets in my 
shin guards and cleats. 

Since then, the field has set- 
tled and taken in two years-worth 
of home games for the lacrosse, 
soccer, and field hockey teams. It 
has survived two winters, where 
it has been plowed to get the la- 
crosse teams outside and ready 
for their seasons. 

The investment in the 370’ 
by 220’ artificial turf field has 
been a huge benefit for our sports 
teams. The slick surface brings 
the pace of play up a notch from 
real grass, creating an edge in 
home field advantage. Games 
aren’t rained out in the fall or can- 
celled in the spring from surprise 
snowstorms. 

Many colleges and high 
schools in New England see con- 
structing it as a no-brainer. The 
benefits out-weigh the negatives. 
In the local area alone, South 
Burlington High School and 
Burlington High School have put 
in turf fields. 

In the Northeast-10 confer- 
ence, Merrimack College, South- 
ern New Hampshire University 
and Southern Connecticut State 
University all have turf fields. 

The field’s durability, to this 
point has been great, but new 
studies show that while it cuts 
down on maintenance expenses, 
artificial fields have increased en- 
vironmental and health concerns. 

In a series of articles in The 
Boston Globe, it has been report- 
ed that about 40,000 ground tires, 
considered hazardous waste, are 
used to create a single artificial 
field. Yes, it’s a positive way of re- 
cycling used tires, but the rubber 
pellets could possibly contami- 
nate groundwater, if the fields 
aren’t properly installed. 

St. Michael’s synthetic turf 


' field contains a 10-inch blacktop 


border around the field with a 
channel drain, turf anchor system 
designed to drain the field effec- 
tively. The weep holes, found be- 
low the rubber bed and synthetic 
grass, channel the water to the 
drains. It’s not this system that is 





flawed. The environmental threat 
comes when players leave the 
field, tracking the rubber pellets 
back to the dorms. This leaves a 
threat to draining systems outside 
the sports complex. 

In the summer of 2007, the 
Center for Climate Systems Re- 
search at Columbia University in 
New York City did a study of heat 
radiation. It found that the tem- 
perature of artificial turf fields 
measured at 140 to 160 degrees 
Fahrenheit under average sum- 
mer temperatures. In effect, the 
surface is among the hottest pos- 
sible artificial surface, rivaling 
dark roofs and fresh asphalt. 

According to Sportexe, the 
company that constructed the 
field, the turf is called Victory 
Turf. It is designed to lower the 
level of muscle fatigue in athletes. 
But, doesn’t the heat-factor in- 
crease the risk of muscle fatigue 
and lower the performance of an 
individual? 

On the contrary, the fields 
are practically maintenance-free. 
Environmental benefits include 
the cut on pesticides and chemi- 
cals to keep the fields in top con- 
dition, there’s no need for upkeep 
on pits or ruts after contests, and 
lawn mowing is eliminated. 

The $1 million Duffy Field 
seemed like a steep price, but the 
upkeep is priceless. According 
to Sportexe, the company claims 
the fields maintain perfect qual- 
ity through eights years of wear 
and tear. The next challenge for 
the school could be what happens 
when the field starts to deterio- 
rate. ; 
The field will eventually 
need a new round of rubber, to 
keep resilience and bounce of the 
surface. 

Obviously, the school should 
do its best to provide a quality 
surface, but growing environmen- 
tal concerns should be taken into 
consideration. 

Turf fields are arguably the 
best way to keep sports teams on 
track and avoid rescheduling. But 
the convenience of guaranteed, 
rain or shine, game day shouldn’t 
be more important than the haz- 
ards the fields can pose on the en- 
vironment and players health. 


Laura Tuveson is a senior 
Journalism major. You can 
contact her at 
Ituveson@smcvt.edu. 
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Baseball coaches provide depth 


With alumni coaching, the team can rely on past experience of the young staff 


By Carey VanWormer 
Staff Writer 


Three former St. Michael’s 
baseball players will coach the 
baseball team this spring. 

Seth Cole, 2001 alumnus, is 
in his third year as head coach 
and Aaron Ciullo, a 2006 alum- 
nus, returns for his second year as 
assistant coach. Newcomer Ryan 
Dulude, a 2007 graduate joins 
the staff for his first-year on the 
coaching staff. 

“As any proud alumni, I want 
to see the program do the best 
they can,” Dulude said. “I can’t 
think of any better way to do that 
than help coach the team.” 

As a coaching staff, Cole, 
Ciullo, and Dulude each share 
three accomplishments: They 
played four years of baseball at 
St. Michael’s, were team cap- 
tains and recipients of the George 
“Doc” Jacobs Award for outstand- 
ing contributions to the athletic 
department. 

“They know more than any- 
one what it takes to succeed in the 
program because they played here 
and did so well,” senior captain 
John Kunkel said. 

His experience playing has 
positively affected his coach- 
ing experience, Ciullo said. As a 
former player he can relate to the : 
team and understand the balance _ 
of baseball, academics, and a so- 
cial life. It allows for the team to 
approach someone with experi- 
ence, he said. 

“Hopefully we understand 
what the guys want to get out of 


the experience because we were 
in their shoes not too long ago,” 
Cole said. 

A significant portion of the 


Senior Rory Kelleher during team practice inside of the Tarrant Recreation Center. 


2008 team has played with the 
assistant coaches. The transition 
from friend to coach has been the 
biggest challenge for Ciullo and 





Dulude, Cole said. 


Photo by Mike Connors 


thority figure. So far, there have 
been no conflicts relating to this, 
he said. ; 

“Last year I was their friend 
and teammate,’ Dulude said. 
“The fact of the matter is I am 
still their friend but now I have to 
be able to discipline them and act 
as a coach. I have an obligation 
as a coach to represent myself as — 
a part of the institution of St. Mi- 
chael’s College.” 

It’s tough to listen to Ciullo 
and Dulude when they are yell- 
ing during drills or telling them 
to run, senior Ed Fennessey said. 
He is used to their authority as 
a player because he played with 

-both of them as his captains. 

Senior captain Kyle Gingras 
said after playing with the assis-_ 
tant coaches, he views them as 
peers rather than coaches. 

The veterans need to make 
sure they consistently give the 
coaches respect and instill that in - 
the younger players, he said. = 

With such a veteran squad, 
many have taken on leadership 
roles, Cole said. In addition to the 
four captains, other upperclass- 
men have stepped up, he said. 

“It is their team and they are 
taking ownership of it,” he said. 
“Tt is rewarding for me to see.” - 


Ciullo said he thinks it’s te 
about balancing the friend rela- 
tionship with the role as an au- 





Chris Kilmer named volleyball head coach — 


As former assistant coach, Kilmer’s new position will bring changes to the program 


_By Brynn-Marie O’Neil 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s College women’s 
volleyball team has a new head coach. 

Former assistant coach, Chris Kilmer 
for the 2008-09 season, will take over as 
head coach for Emily Decker after she re- 
signed a month ago. 

“Each coaching vacancy that needs to 
be filled is taken on a case by case situa- 
tion,” said Bernie Cieplicki, Tarrant Rec- 
reation facility director. “Since the head 
coaching position for women’s volleyball 
is part-time we did a localized search.” 

The athletic department is very excited 
to have Kilmer lead the team for the years 
to come, Cieplicki said. 

“Chris will represent the college and 
program in a great manner,” he said. 

Kilmer said he first started playing 
at Essex High School his sophomore year, 
when the program was being offered. 

He is a Plymouth State University 
graduate and has coached volleyball since 
his sophomore year of college. For two sea- 
sons he and another player co-coached the 
women’s varsity team at Plymouth State. 

He also helped for five years with the 
Lakes Region Junior Olympic Volleyball 


club, and at Moultonborough Acatcay and 
Plymouth Regional High School, in New 
Hampshire. 

Plymouth State is a part of the New 
England Club Volleyball League, which is 
the NCAA equivalent for club sports. The 
team wasn’t considered a varsity sport but 
it was treated the same way, Kilmer said. 

He was previously the assistant coach 
for the past three seasons. He said the tran- 
sition to head coach has not been difficult 
because knowing all of the players has 
made it easier. 

“Being here for three years gave me a 


pretty good background for what I needed 


to know,” Kilmer said. 

Sophomore Kelly Garthwait said be- 
ing named to head coach was a good way 
for the team to ease into the transition of 
Kilmer’s new position. 

“I’ve always had a good relationship 
with Chris,” Garthwait said, “He’s the best 
guy for the job.” 

The team is getting excited, and they 
using a different workout schedule which 
Kilmer set up, Garthwait said. 

First-year Emma Briscoe said she is 
happy someorie on the coaching staff was 
chosen to replace Decker because it will be 
a familiar face. : 





Photo by Mike Connors 
Chris Kilmer was promoted to 


“Chris makes the transition from friend 
to coach really well,” Briscoe said. “He 
treats the girl’s on the team like equals.” 

Junior captain Amy Manougian who 
is currently studying abroad wrote in an 
e-mail response she feels very confident 
that Kilmer will do a great job picking up 
where Decker left off. 

“Chris has been a great asset to the 
St. Michael’s volleyball program since he 
has been here,” Manougian wrote. “He has 
great knowledge of the game, he is very 
committed and will do a great job keeping 


the program growing and improving. 
Manougian wrote having six seniors is 
a great thing, and she expects it will posi- 


" tively affect the team next season. 


“I think this is just one more thing 
that shows how much the program is grow- 
ing,” Manougian wrote. “It is great that 


- our underclassmen have so much skill and 


leadership because there is not much of a 
gap between the seniors and the rest of the 
team.” ’ 
With Ritner new role, she wrote is - 
eager to see what changes will come with 
him now, she said. 

“I can’t wait to get back in August and 
start playing again,” Manougian said. “I 
have a feeling this is going to be the best 
team St. Mike’s has had in a long time.” 

Kilmer said he wants to. use a few 
things from past coaching experience and 
be optimistic in practices and games. 

“Players really respond well to posi- 
tive feedback,” he said. 

Most importantly, he wants to make it 
fun for his players. 

“What’s the point of playing if it’s not 
fun,” Kilmer said. 


See COACHES, Page 14 _ 


